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2. — Roderick Hudson. By H. James, Jr. Boston : J. R. Osgood 
&Co. 

If the authorship of " Roderick Hudson" were a secret, we think few 
people would guess it to be a first novel. t It has little of the fresh- 
ness and none of the crudeness of most such attempts. Its merits 
and its interest are not such as usually gush from a new-found 
spring of talent, while its faults are not those of youth and inexperi- 
ence. Yet the reading public would be puzzled on whom to fix it. 
Anonymous productions of so much ability are immediately assigned 
to half a dozen well-known writers, with more or less plausibility ; 
the book in question reminds us of no other; Mr. James has imitated 
nobody ; the only novelist to whose temper of mind there is the least 
affinity is Thackeray, and few writers resemble one another less. 
Therefore, to begin with, if " Roderick Hudson" is not what can be 
called an original work of genius, it is entirely peculiar. As far as 
one can describe a book in a single phrase, this one is a study of 
character. There is no plot, strictly speaking ; the slight framework 
which supports the personages being the career of a young village 
genius who is taken by a munificent acquaintance from the purgatory 
of a law-office in his native Northampton to study sculpture in Rome. 
The story follows him, and three or four others whose common tie is 
in him, through the hopes and fears, the promise and disappointment, 
of his course. These three or four are, first, Rowland Mallet, the 
hero's friend and patron ; Mary Garland, his cousin and betrothed ; 
Christina Light, his fate : there are several other characters of less 
importance who are quite as carefully and minutely drawn. There 
is too much of this minuteness, too much detail. It was not neces- 
sary to our comprehension of Rowland Mallet that we should be told 
all about his father and mother, his grandfather and grandmother, as 
he inherited nothing from them, except, perhaps, from the last his 
Dutch coloring and phlegm ; but that stolid quality in him becomes 
an amiable longanimity, not always maintained without struggle ; so 
that we must set down as works of supererogation those two delight- 
ful portraits of the silent sea-captain with his weather eye always to 
windward, and the good housewife who sought consolation for her 
lost Holland in having the front pavement scrubbed and scoured. 
And why, as the cousin Cecilia had no part to play in the book, is she 
so conspicuous a figure ; and wby, since she is so nice a woman, does 
the author of her being like her and let us like her so little ? With 
her, the Cavaliere Giacosa, and one or two more, it looks as if Mr. 
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James had had these admirable studies in his sketch-book and could 
not resist transferring them to his canvas, although they have as little 
to do as lay-figures, or at best the dew ex machina. There are no lay- 
figures in Mr. James's compositions ; the perfect finish of each part is 
like nothing but some performances we once saw given by the leading 
actors of the Theatre Francais in London, during the Commune, when 
Bressant and Delaunay appeared as walking gentlemen, and Got, 
the manager, merely brought in a letter on a salver. There is in this 
elaboration a trace of the influence of M. Tourgu6nieff, of whom Mr. 
James is an admirer and student, but the effect is very different from 
that of M. TourgueniefFs simply grouped supernumeraries. ' 

The central figure, of course, is Roderick Hudson, and we foresee 
that the undiscriminating will fancy a resemblance between him and 
Hawthorne's Donatello, but it is scarcely skin-deep. The irresponsi- 
bility of the Faun is his "greatest attraction, it is Roderick Hudson's 
most intolerable vice. The character of the hero strikes us as the 
great failure of the book ; the conception is capital and is consistently 
carried out ; but in working it up there occur traits of selfishness and 
shamelessness which, although natural in themselves, make the rela- 
tions of others to him unnatural. His personal charm is not felt by 
us, while his detestable egotism is; we are repelled, and the friend- 
ship of Rowland, the constancy of Mary, and even the idolatry of his 
mother, seem like infatuation. This is a cardinal error, for it leaves 
the reader outside the sympathies of the whole circle ; he has no hold 
on the electric chain which binds them together. It is due in great 
part to this, no doubt, that their wonderfully told vicissitudes of feeling 
leave us cold ; it is not that they are unlike real people ; they are 
most real and living, but we do not identify ourselves with them ; we 
never for a moment cease to be spectators ; we are intellectually 
interested, but as unmoved as one may suppose the medical class of a 
modern master of vivisection to be. Rowland is not meant for the 
hero, and, like him as we must, we cannot concentrate our sym- 
pathies on the second fiddle ; at the same time we are very grateful 
for such a delightful, possible character, if he be not impossibly 
good ; one almost loses patience sometimes with his patience. The 
heroine is a very fine outline, defined like all the rest with extreme 
distinctness, but there is a plainness about her which unfits her for 
her position ; it is improbable that a woman so devoid of all but 
moral grace, and with less of that than positive loftiness, should 
attract a man of Rowland's cultivation and civilization ; there is a 
similar improbability in Hannah Thurston, which takes the lifelikeness 
out of that sober picture of American local manners. The noble, 
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almost barbarous integrity of Mary Garland is a fine foil to the intri- 
cacy of Christina ; although much of that young lady's complexity is 
studied, she is none the less true to nature, which in her means arti- 
fice. In her case, as in Roderick's, the beauty and charm which 
make them irresistible in personal intercourse are lost upon the 
reader ; one feels that she does not deserve the excuses the good- 
natured Rowland makes for her ; if her education and examples have 
been bad, she is worse ; in her better moods she only coquets with her 
conscience and higher instincts, as other women occasionally coquet 
with their lower ones ; it needed no pinch of fate to make her close 
the compact with the world, the flesh, and the Devil. 

The most faultless character-piece in the whole is Roderick's mother, 
who is no creation, but a commonplace woman, such as is to be met 
incessantly both in real life and books; she is given here with a 
fidelity, a precision and perfection of touch only equalled by some 
of George Eliot's average women. But not on her only, on Sam 
Singleton the sincere little painter, on Mme. Grandoni, Mrs. Light, 
on everybody whom he introduces, has Mr. James bestowed the 
finest finish ; on no one more than on Mr. Barnaby Striker, the North- 
ampton lawyer, and Mr. Leavenworth, the self-made millionnaire. The 
success of these last types is quite sickening ; they are true to the 
life, without a shade of caricature, and one of the most subtle but 
unsparing strokes in the whole handling is that they are in the right 
when pleasant people are mistaken. We cannot give a better sample 
of the completeness of Mr. James's work than by citing the scattered 
sentences in which he makes known Miss Blanchard, a tertiary per- 
sonage, between whom and Rowland there have been possibilities of 
marriage, faint and vague in his imagination, more positive to hers. 
" She was an American, she was young, she was pretty, and she had 

made her way to Rome alone and unaided Miss Blanchard 

had a little money, but she was not above selling her pictures. 
These represented, generally, a bunch of dew-sprinkled roses, with 
the dew-drops very highly finished, or else a wayside shrine and a 
peasant-woman with her back turned, kneeling before it. She did 
backs very well, but she was a little weak in faces. Flowers, how- 
ever, were her specialty ; and though her touch was a little old-fash- 
ioned and finical, she painted them with remarkable skill. Her pic- 
tures were chiefly bought by the English She talked in a 

sweet, soft voice, used language at times a trifle superfine, and made 
literary allusions. These had often a patriotic strain, and Rowland 
had more than once been irritated by her quotations from Mrs. Sig- 
ourney in the cork-woods of Monte Mario, and from Mr. Willis among 
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the ruins of Veii. Eowland was of a dozen different minds about 
her, and was half surprised at times to find himself treating it as a 

matter of serious moment whether he liked her or not He 

used sometimes to go into the little, high-niched, ordinary room which 
served her as a studio, and find her working at a panel six inches 
square, at an open casement, profiled against the deep blue Ronian 
sky. She received him with a meek-eyed dignity that made her seem 
like a painted saint on a church-window, receiving the daylight in 
all her being. The breath of reproach passed her by with folded 

wings Rowland reflected that he had never varied in his 

appreciation of Miss Blanchard's classic contour, but that somehow, 
to-night, it impressed him hardly more than an effigy stamped upon 
a coin of low value He congratulated her upon her engage- 
ment, and she received his compliment with a touch of primness. 
But she was always a trifle prim, even when she was quoting Mrs. 
Browning and George Sand, and this harmless defect did not prevent 
her responding on this occasion that Mr. Leavenworth had a ' glorious 
heart.'" There is not a name in the book but is the ticket to some- 
thing as clear cut and closely wrought as this. But what do all 
these animated varieties of men and women do % They do nothing 
but talk. There is as great a want of incident as of plot. Their 
conversations are amazingly clever, and bring out the dispositions of 
the speakers with consummate skill. 

" ' Ah, study ? ' repeated Mr. Striker. * To what line of study is he to 
direct his attention?' Then suddenly, with an impulse of disinterested 
curiosity on his own account, ' How do you study sculpture, anyhow ? ' 

" ' By looking at models, and imitating them.' 

" ' At models, eh ? To what kind of models do you refer ? ' 

" ' To the antique in the first place.' 

" ' Ah, the antique,' replied Mr. Striker, with a jocose intonation. ' Do 
you hear, madam ? Roderick is going off to Europe to learn to imitate the 
antique.' 

" ' I suppose it 's all right,' said Mrs. Hudson, twisting herself in a sort of 
delicate anguish. 

" ' An antique, as I understand it,' the lawyer continued, « is an image of a 
pagan deity, with considerable dirt sticking to it, and no arms, no nose, and 
no clothing. A precious model certainly 1 ' 

" ' That 's a very good description of many,' said Rowland, with a laugh. 

" ' Mercy ! Truly ?' asked Mrs. Hudson, borrowing courage from his ur- 
banity. 

" ' But a sculptor's studies, you intimate, are not confined to the antique,' 
Mr. Striker resumed. 'After he has been looking three or four years at the 
objects I describe — ' 
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" ' He studies the living model,' said Rowland. 

" ' Does it take three or four years ? ' asked Mrs. Hudson, imploringly. 

" ' That depends upon the artist's aptitude. After twenty years a real 
artist is still studying.' 

" ' O my poor boy ! ' moaned Mrs. Hudson, finding the prospect, under 
every light, still terrible. 

" ' Now this study of the living model,' Mr. Striker pursued ; ' inform Mrs. 
Hudson about that.' 

" ' O dear, no ! ' cried Mrs. Hudson, shrinkingly. 

" ' That, too,' said Rowland, ' is one of the reasons for studying in Rome. 
It 's a handsome race you know, and you find very well-made people.' 

" ' I suppose they 're no better than a good tough Yankee,' objected Mr. 
Striker, transposing his interminable legs. ' The same God made us.' 

But the conversations are often too prolonged, and the author en- 
dows all his personages with his own turn for analyzing, in conse- 
quence of which they all occasionally talk alike, blurring for the mo- 
ment their individuality. The effect of this perpetual analysis is 
fatiguing ; the book never ceases to interest, but it taxes the atten- 
tion like metaphysics. There are signs that it occasionally wearied 
the author ; while such pains and care are bestowed upon his charac- 
ters, his style is sometimes slipshod. He says, " deceased brother " 
for " dead brother," and uses other equally objectionable expressions ; 
how else did he come to write such a sentence as the following? 
" She herself was a superior musician, and singers found it a privilege 
to perform to her accompaniment." On the same ground we account 
for his putting the same word into everybody's mouth, " hideous " for 
instance, which Christina, Rowland, and Roderick all use at different 
times in a moral sense, yet which is not a common word so applied. 
This, however, is allied to an old fault of Mr. James's, which is the 
repetition of one striking word or phrase until it loses its force ; the 
word " formidable " is unusual and impressive, but it occurs so often 
in the latter part of the present bpok that any other would express 
as much ; there is so much about " passion " and " passionateness " 
that at length the fervid sound falls coldly on the ear of the unim- 
passioned reader. This is curious carelessness in a writer of such 
remarkable flexibility of thought and plastic power of expression. 
His control of language is like the facility of a great pianist ; there is 
no turn or running accompaniment of thought, no cadence, no modu- 
lation, that is not executed with the easiest precision. His language 
owes something of its malleability to his command of French ; but 
this sometimes carries him too far into constructions that are not 
idiomatic, and a use of words which is not in the genius of the 
mother tongue, as, for instance, his favorite " supreme," which he 
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sometimes takes in its English significance of highest, and sometimes 
in its French meaning of final. 

It was to be expected that more would be made of the background 
and side-scenes in a story whose action goes on chiefly in Rome and 
Florence, but Mr. James has refrained with almost stoical firmness 
from the opportunities and temptations which they offered. Readers 
of his tales and sketches of travel will find but few of those incom- 
parable passages, half descriptive, half suggestive, in which the psy- 
chological bearings of outward things are so delicately hinted ; he has 
done wisely, no doubt, in using his exquisite gift sparingly, and 
wherever these bits occur they greatly enhance the situation. 

Looking at the book as a whole, it is like a marvellous mosaic, 
whose countless minute pieces are fitted with so much skill and inge- 
nuity that a real picture is presented, but with an absence of richness 
and relief, of all that is vivid and salient; there is a pervading lowness 
of tone, and flatness of tint. This should not be the impression left 
by a novel of remarkable talent ; we think, however, that it is not the 
result of a failure to produce the desired effect, but of a mistaken aim. 
The method, too, is a mistaken one ; no aggregate of small particles, 
however cunningly put together, will produce the effect of honest 
cutting and shaping from the piece ; it may be marqueterie, or a Chi- 
nese puzzle, but it will not be art. Moreover, such work has the 
disagreeable property of making criticism seem like picking to pieces. 

From these strictures the last two chapters must be excepted. The 
story has the immense merit of rising to a climax at the end ; there 
is more breadth and movement in the final twenty-five pages than 
in all the rest of the book. We have heard it objected, that Mr. 
James has resorted to a hackneyed expedient for getting rid of a 
troublesome hero ; but there is nothing hackneyed in his way of using 
it. The effect falls short of what it might have been, because author 
and reader are still left looking on, curious, speculative, philosophical; 
we stand apart and watch the working of Rowland's anguish, and 
note the " magnificent movement " of Mary Garland's despair. But 
the close of Roderick Hudson is beautiful, powerful, tragical ; it is 
intense, yet not overstrained ; all it lacks is to have been told with 
more human feeling. 



3. — Insectivorous Plants. By CHABtES Darwin, M. A., F. R. S. 
With Illustrations. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1875. 

We have all been long familiar with the remarkable insect-catching 
properties of the North Carolina Venus's Fly-trap (Dionoea muscipvla), 



